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“To Reform the Nation” 


The new volume in the Methodist historical series reveals the social dynamic of a major phase of the 
evangelical movement in early American history. 


Wade Crawford Barclay got the title for his second 
volume on Early American Methodism—‘To Reform the 
Nation” —from the records of the first Methodist Con- 
ference, London, 1744.1 In answer to a question posed by 
John Wesley as to God’s design in raising up the preachers 
called Methodists, the Conference answered, “To reform 
the nation, more particularly the Church; to spread scrip- 
tural holiness over the land.” The organizing conference 
of the Methodist Church in America in 1784 adopted sub- 
stantially the same formula. Dr. Barclay’s highly inform- 
ing book has great value for all students of American 
Christianity, regardless of denomination—and one may 
add, for all serious students of American history. It is the 
work of a faithful chronicler who is unhampered by par- 
tisanship and who is an insightful interpreter of what he 
records, 

“As soon as the Church was organized,” the author ex- 
plains, “a sense of corporate social responsibility began to 
develop. Methodist Circuit Riders of American birth be- 
gan to give expression to democratic social ideals. In atti- 
tude and preaching they challenged the European tradition 
of aristocracy based upon birth, social prestige, and 
property.” 

Here was a social movement informed with the spirit 
expressed in Francis Asbury’s words, “We must suffer 
with if we labor for the poor.” But the author warns that 
it is a grievous, though common, error to regard the mood 
of early Methodism as “the working up of mere feeling 
for its own sake, or slavish adherence to narrow, puritan- 
ical codes of conduct.” The inner experience it cultivated 
always had an objective ethical reference. He calls atten- 
tion to a passage from the “Rules” in the first edition of 
the Discipline, in which this realistic thrust occurs: “Who 
does as he would be done by, in buying and selling? Par- 
ticularly in selling Horses? Write him Knave that does 
not.” 

Other-worldliness? In ultimate reference it was always 
present, sometimes excessively so, but it was not, Dr. 
Barclay insists, the dominant emphasis in early Methodist 
preaching. “The reciprocal relation between the mission- 


1Early American Methodism 1769-1844. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. II—To Reform the Nation. New York, Board of Missions 
and Church Extension of the Methodist Church, 1950. $3.50. 

_ INFORMATION Service of June 24, 1950 for review of Vol- 
ume I. 


ary purpose of Methodism and its zeal for moral reform 
is unmistakable.” Even in the doctrine of entire sanctifica- 
tion—“perfection in love’—there was implicit the “obliga- 
tion of the reform of society and its institutions.” 

It is true that the “Circuit Riders” usually kept aloof 
from political controversy but the theology they preached 
was “an ethic which exercised on the thought of the people 
a powerful influence in behalf of natural rights and equal- 
ity.” Indeed a surprising number were elected to public 
office. In political affiliation most of them were liberal 
but there were conservatives among them. 


Crusade and Retreat 


The development of the Church’s testimony and dis- 
cipline with reference to the liquor traffic and to slavery 
is instructive and in some respects depressing. For in both 
cases a policy that was courageous and uncompromising 
became watered down as the growing religious body ad- 
justed itself to a secular environment. The temperance 
movement was “strongly religious” in motivation and the 
Methodists gave to it a crusading zeal expressed in “the 
original Wesleyan rule” which condemned “drunkenness, 
buying or selling spirituous liquors, or drinking them, un- 
less in cases of extreme necessity.” But the “buying and 
selling” interdict was eliminated about 1790. Dr. Barclay 
makes the devastating comment: “The Church was com- 
promised in the opinion of many people and its discipline 
was so weakened that within a decade the retailing of 
liquors by members in some communities had become a 
scandal.” It was not until temperance societies were 
formed that a crusading spirit was recovered. 

Concerning the slavery issue the author points out that 
“during the early post-Revolutionary period Methodism 
as a whole was practically a unit in its anti-slavery atti- 
tude.” Of the specific regulations by which through its 
own discipline the Church undertook to accomplish the 
manumission of slaves he declares that “no parallel can 
be found in ecclesiastical legislation on the subject.” The 
subsequent suspension of these rules Dr. Barclay calls 
“the first official concession made by American Methodism 
to slavery—a fatal backward step.” The argument was a 
typical secular one: “compromise was necessary that the 
Church might grow.” The economic determinant was at 
work: “That decline of religious opposition to slavery 
was coincident with a sharp increase in the economic im- 
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portance of slave labor is unquestionable.” Finally the 
voice of the Church was raised in definite opposition to 
the abolition movement. The culminating split between 
North and South was “stark tragedy.” 

The record shows also that for all their sympathy with 
the workingclasses and sensitiveness to their sufferings, 
the Methodists were not able to give the needed moral 
leadership to the labor movement. “The kind of popular 
advocacy that so many of them were well fitted to give 
would have won for labor many friends among middle- 
class people, both tradesmen and farmers. But one searches 
in vain among the spokesmen for labor’s cause during 
these years for the names of Methodist ministers.” 


“The Methodist Way” 


The author gives an extended account of Methodist 
missions to the Indians, frankly recognizing their limita- 
tions, and the impermanence of some of the results. But 
after due weight has been given to the defects “it is still 
true that positive values of great significance accrued from 
the Indian missions—some imponderable, others definite 
and specific.” It was in the way of life ensuing from the 
“conversion” experience that the significance of the move- 
ment became manifest. “The evidence of decisive change 
in characters and lives is too clear to be gainsaid. Not 
only to the subjects of the experience but also to others 
(1) the very self was profoundly changed ; (2) the change 
seemed ‘not to be wrought by the subject but upon him’ 
by a power greater than himself; (3) the subject’s whole 
world acquired new meaning; (4) the change included 
a new sense of freedom and power, an enlargement of the 
self, and attainment of a higher level of life both in a 
spiritual sense (relation to God) and in relations with 
others.” 


If the emphasis on inwardness and personal transfor- 
mation fostered individualism, it was offset by the cuitiva- 
tion of fellowship in which the individual conscience 
found a social corrective. A lay discipline was developed 
which operated through the “classes” and “bands” which 
were distinguishing marks of the Methodist movement. 
The class meeting was a sort of “social court of appeal.” 

No energy was wasted on generalities: “Special concern 
was expressed regarding fraudulent business transactions 
‘particularly . . . dishonest insolvencies’—and_ political 
bribery of any kind. For violations of the Church law 
against all such misdemeanors a regular judicatory was 
provided and a well-established order of trial procedure 
prevailed both for lay members and for ministers.” 

This discerning and critical study makes more under- 
standabie and more impressive the vigorous and powerful 
movement that Methodism has now become. 


“God in Education” 


President Henry P. Van Dusen of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, has used the above phrase in en- 
titling his most recent book, and added the sub-title, “A 
Tract for the Times.”? It is that without doubt. One 
would be mistaken to suppose that it was just another 
argument for putting religion into public education. What 
the author is aiming at is a philosophy of education on all 
levels which rests firmly on the conception of the unity 
of truth and of human experience. 

He finds education today suffering from an unwhole- 
some dualism which he traces to Descartes and Kant, 


2N ow York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. $2.00. 


whose philosophy, by one of the ironies of history, has 
been transmuted into something quite other than those 
great scholars intended. It is a heritage that has fostered 
intellectualism, individualism and “scientism” and _ has 
made all education an aggregate of special studies rather 
than a unitary process. In condemning scientism the au- 
thor by no means associates himself with the obscurantists 
who would curtail scientific inquiry. Rather, he objects to 
having science made a way of life. 

The focus of attention is chiefly higher education. The 
reforms Dr. Van Dusen would like to see come about are 
concisely indicated in the following passage: “It is not 
proposed that every lecture room should be transformed 
into a church, and each teacher into a preacher. Nor is it 
suggested for one moment that scholars should be expected 
to give an interpretation of their subjects which they do 
not sincerely accept as matters of their own conviction. 
What is most earnestly urged is that, if the basic premise 
is sound—that Truth is an organic unity and each seg- 
ment of knowledge what it is by virtue of its place within 
that unity—then no part of knowledge, whatever its sub- 
ject matter, will be truly and rightly taught unless that 
relationship to the Unity of Truth is assumed and, so far 
as is appropriate, pointed out. And, further, that the 
educational institution itself which is responsible for the 
total setting-forth of the whole Truth should consciously 
recognize the basic premise of its undertaking and its re- 
sponsibility, and acknowledge the Divine Mind without 
which its enterprise could not take place.” 

Dr. Van Dusen takes much satisfaction in the present 
trend in colleges and universities toward recognition of 
the basic aims of religion, though the synthesis that he is 
looking for is as yet far from realization. Taking his cue 
from the late Archbishop Temple in utilizing the Hegelian 
triad—thesis, antithesis and synthesis—he argues that our 
Christian tradition (thesis) has been inevitably subjected to 
criticism by the modern scientific movement (antithesis) ; 
but with this corrective there will come about a reassertion 
of the thesis which will constitute the synthesis of the 
future. 

The author deplores the extreme secularization of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, though he recognizes the 
inherent difficulties attending any efforts at reconstruction 
on these levels.) He makes much use of Professor E. S. 
Corwin’s critical analysis of the Supreme Court’s ruling 
in the McCollum case, which put the released-time pro- 
gram under the ban. The reader gains the impression 
that he would like to see public as well as private educa- 
tion adopt a definitely theistic outlook but that as a 
genuine liberal he wants to preserve the freedom of the 
mind from pressures of indoctrination. 

The book, which contains the text of the Rockwell Lec- 
tures at Rice Institute in the spring of 1950, is a vigorous 
presentation of a case that no student of contemporary 
education can afford to ignore. 


Concentrating on the 1950’s 


Readers of this publication knew Edwin G. Nourse long 
before he became the first chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to the President. The title of his latest 
book, The 1950's Come First? was set down with a side- 
long glance at George Orwell. Says Dr. Nourse, “What- 
ever 1984 may prove to be, the 1950's come first.” 

Here is an author who plays no favorities. Just as the 


New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1951, $2.00. 
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reader, if he happens to be a labor leader, says “That's 
the stuff,” he finds something that sets him back on his 
heels. And the industrial or farm leader must have the 
same experience. 

The author, whose experience on the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers was not all smooth sailing, stands firmly 
by the Employment Act. He finds it an embodiment of 
the “Spirit of ’46,” which may signalize “the crowning of 
our centuries-old faith in private enterprise with a more 
adequate grasp of the nature and the complementary 
potentialities of public enterprise.” In order to realize on 
both we must “fuse the dynamic spirit of competition and 
the no less dynamic spirit of cooperation. Both are inborn 
in the hearts of men.” And we must “preserve our 
Christian tradition” with its emphasis on the worth of the 
individual person. 

Dr. Nourse’s thesis is that we are today in danger of 
doing what Frankenstein did—of building “a monster be- 
yond our powers of control.” Hence he attacks “political 
agrarianism,” “political laborism,” and the disposition 
found among businessmen toward “free-riding”’—on the 
government wagon. 


They All Need Self-Discipline 


The growth of organized agrarian power has led to “a 
steady rise during the last three decades in farmer re- 
liance on political means of solving economic problems.” 
Ideally, the concept of “parity” has merit and modernizing 
it by abandoning the “fixed ratio” was a good thing, but 
tying it to the price level in the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 in the face of threatening inflation makes the par- 
ity rule a “built-in escalator involving subsidized increases 
in rural purchasing power, higher cost of living (with its 
upward pressure on wages), and larger federal deficits.” 

Dr. Nourse accepts whole-heartedly the principle of 
labor organization but thinks bargaining should be con- 
ceived as “economic adjustment’’—a conception that Wal- 
ter Reuther has done much to promote. It makes slow 
and uncertain headway against the primitive labor phi- 
losophy which supports a blind use of power aimed at 
getting something more for “my boys” with each new con- 
tract. Such a policy overlooks the danger that labor may 
“transfer so much to itself” that investment and employ- 
ment will suffer in consequence. (In business this is called 
“pricing oneself out of the market.”) Whatever the merits 
of labor’s argument with employers over the adequacy of 
the profit margin to permit wage advances, “the employ- 
ers, under a deficit economy and with a very elastic money 
system, can and do pass on part, all, or more than the 
wage raises in the form of price advances.” 

This reference to a deficit economy is instructive. How- 
ever appropriate the phrase “economy of abundance” may 
be in theory to characterize our technological era, it does 
not apply to this “time of troubles” when normal economic 
processes are disrupted by war, both cold and hot. 

The author, who has himself made no small contribution 
to constructing a modern philosophy of business enterprise, 
is much impressed by what he calls the “New Enlighten- 
ment in business,” of which we see, to be sure, only “be- 
ginnings.” We have seen “the passing from the rugged 
individualism of the nineteenth-century business buccaneer 
to the organized public influence and political power of the 
business association.” This is a far cry from the “political 
skulduggery and social cynicism” of an era when the 
businessman “typically regarded the world as his oyster.” 

But the businessman is human and man is a “lazy 
animal,” and the danger of taking the easiest course always 
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lurks nearby. There are signs of retrogression now. Just 
as during the depression many businessmen “flirted with 
proposals to have the government guarantee a market for 
their output,” they are now showing signs of “yielding to 
the temptation of inflation as a way of life.” 


Businessmen with heavy responsibilities, exercising 
trusteeship over great aggregations of wealth, feel a strong 
temptation to rely on government contracts “at least as a 
backlog,” and so contribute to the growth of the “cult of 
security.” Failure of the market is an ever-present dis- 
turbing thought. On the other hand the desire to keep 
operating with stable employment leads to the signing of 
work contracts with escalator clauses gearing them to the 
cost of living. Here again we have “built-in inflation.” 

A similar paradox is revealed in the impact of rearma- 
ment on the economy. On the one hand it involves the 
wide use of controls which are of doubtful effectiveness ; 
on the other hand it presents the threat of government 
domination of business “as a permanent part of the Amer- 
ican way of life.” 


Mr. Blanshard’s New Book 


(The editor is indebted to the New York Sunday Times 
Book Review for the privilege of reprinting below the 
major portion of his review of Paul Blanshard’s new 
book,* which appeared in that magazine on May 20.— 
F. E. J. 

The controversy which this book is sure to arouse—or 
more accurately to revive—may be less confused if the full 
import of Mr. Blanshard’s main argument is frankly 
recognized. The crusade begun in his earlier book, Amer- 
ican Freedom and Catholic Power, and continued at higher 
pressure in the present one is not merely against the polit- 
ical power of the Roman Church. Protestantism, too, has 
on occasion shown itself a mighty political force in Amer- 
ica, and has been bitterly attacked on that ground. Indeed 
the very heart of its “Social Creed” is the identification 
of religion with public affairs at every point where a moral 
issue is involved. No, Mr. Blanshard’s main argument is 
directed against basic assumptions in the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Roman Catholic Church. 


To be sure, his portrayal and relentless exposure of 
communism would make a valuable tract in itself. Yet what 
he says about the Kremlin is already accepted American 
doctrine. His main undertaking is to draw a deadly 
parallel between the Kremlin and the Vatican as centers 
of power. In attempting to do this he brings forward 
characteristics of both that are, in the first instance, not 
political at all. 


Communism is portrayed not merely as a political power 
system but as a kind of religion, with creed, cult and 
ritual. Likewise, though the author disavows any inten- 
tion to attack faith as such, his critique of Catholicism 
goes to the heart of its doctrine and discipline. The con- 
cept of papal infallibility is taken to be a root evil. Like- 
wise the authoritarian structure of the Church itself. The 
Pope has the last word in faith and morals, and “the 
Catholic people have no recourse against his blunders.” 
Though “careful not to assert his own deity,” he is never- 
theless “himself the god of all St. Peter’s pageantry.” 

The Roman Church is charged with “the continuing 
corruption of human intelligence by systematically cul- 
tivated superstition.” The Vatican is declared to have, in 


4Communism, Democracy, and Catholic Power. Boston, The 
Beacon Press, 1951. $3.50. 
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the matter of thought control, “a much longer and more 
barbarous record than the Kremlin.” 

The life of the Catholic monastery is pronounced “a 
singular mixture of selflessness and egotism, of religious 
fanaticism and social stupidity.” Like the Kremlin, the 
Vatican “has learned to manipulate and manage truth in 
strange ways in furthering its world-wide program.” The 
Church is accused of “manufacturing dogma based on fake 
history.” It is pronounced anti-scientific, anti-democratic, 
and un-American. 

These sweeping criticisms of the Roman Catholic 
Church tend to overshadow particular and serious com- 
plaints of political practices, which should be weighed on 
their merits. The indictment is drawn in bold, sometimes 
harsh, terms, though tribute is paid to the sacrificial 
spirit expressed in the ministrations of the religious orders. 
Much is made of the contrast between Catholicism in pre- 
dominantly Catholic countries and American Catholicism. 
But the former is taken to be the authentic type, which 
may be expected to prevail wherever the Church has a 
popular majority. 

Without doubt, this indictment will be approved by 
large numbers of persons both in the Protestant churches 
and in secular circles. No good will come from ignoring 
the fact that Mr. Blanshard has drawn attention to ques- 
tions that, rightly or wrongly, concern millions of Amer- 
icans, many of whom may not relish his scornful references 
to Catholic beliefs and practices. 

There is deep resentment of methods believed to be 
employed by the Roman Catholic Church to obstruct legis- 
lation which the public as a whole desires, to influence for 
sectarian purposes the action of administrative officials, to 
control public school policies, and to extend Catholic 
power and prestige in a variety of ways. Yet will an all- 
out attack on the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
create a mood favorable to the weighing of legitimate com- 
plaints ? 

This kind of religious conflict almost invariably pro- 
duces a curious alignment between religious and secular 
forces that make common cause against an ecclesiastical 
opponent. And Mr, Blanshard’s “frame of reference” for 
his whole discussion is secular. He says, “I use American 
democracy as a yardstick for measuring the merits and 
defects of both communism and Catholicism’—not democ- 
racy in its present imperfect forms but in its essence, 
which is the principle that “the majority of the people have 
the right to determine our future by free choice based on 
free discussion.” Such freedom of choice is “the only 
sacred thing” in what we call Americanism. 

The inadequacy of this criterion from the point of view 
of the religious community—Protestant, Catholic or Jew- 
ish—must be evident. Mr. Blanshard himself seems not 
very happy over it. It assumes that the majority has not 
only the power but the “right” to do what it will. In 
one of the late Chief Justice Hughes’ most noteworthy 
opinions he said that “In the forum of conscience, duty 
to a moral power higher than the state has always been 
maintained.” 


Farm Policy and Rural Life 


Leonard Hastings Schoff prepared for the Columbia 
University Seminar on Rural Life a study entitled 4 Na- 
tional Agricultural Policy.’ He is of the opinion that a 
national agricultural policy “for all the people” should be 
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designed to advance the following, among others: The 
shift of many low-income farm families to a better liveli- 
hood in non-farm employment; the transformation of 
family farming by further consolidation, modernization 
and mechanization; the maintenance of family farms, so 
far as possible “in continuous family ownership through 
succeeding generations, without the financial burden of 
amortization in each generation”; “the maintenance of 
full employment, by governmental preventive and remedial 
procedures. .. .” 


Among the practical measures advocated are flexible 
farm parity price supports, coupled with a stamp allot- 
ment plan for purchase of accumulated farm surpluses and 
their distribution to needy consumers. He notes a na- 
tional preference for the family-type farm, but contends 
that “the encouragement of family farm operation in units 
too small to provide adequate family income involves the 
perpetuation of almost hopeless poverty.” 

“The ownership of the land by farming families affords 
a highly desirable form of agricultural production, eco- 
nomical in cost, self-sustaining in its community activities, 
and education. Land ownership by farm family operators 
is a stabilizing force for democratic citizenship, if such 
landowners can secure adequate and satisfying incomes 
for desired living conditions.” 

Dr. Schoff thinks that decentralization of industry 
should be encouraged. He is critical both of the Brannan 
plan and of rigid price supports for non-perishable or basic 
crops. This book was written by an author who is both 
a businessman and a dairy farmer. 


Earle Hitch’s volume, Rebuilding Rural America,’ con- 
tains many descriptions of projects “in rural community 
betterment.” The sub-title reads: “New Designs For 
Community Life.” Baker Brownell of Northwestern Uni- 
versity is the editor of the group of books, of which this is 
one, “concerned with the human community in relation to 
modern technology and organization.” 


Mr. Hitch dedicates this book “to that minority labor- 
ing in obscurity—the country preachers, who are shaping 
the rural church for partnership in the task of community 
rescue.” 

Mr. Hitch tells, among many others, about the Antig- 
onish Movement of Nova Scotia; the Green Lake Pastors 
School of the American Baptist Convention; the Lord’s 
Acre Movement ; Models in Self Support, including Penn- 
Craft, sponsored by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee; the Frontier Nursing Service in Appalachia ; 
Training Centers for Self-Sufficiency, including Glen 
Homestead in Ohio. 

There is an emphasis on not only “decentralist think- 
ing” but also the many activities associated with decentral- 
ist movements. 

Mr. Hitch thinks that ‘the religious impulse is foremost 
in the struggle for rural survival.” Both Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, he says, have begun reseeding “in the 
back pastures.” Protestants, he believes, have both been 
dismayed by the “decay in their rural establishment” and 
stirred to new activities. The motives are deep and good, 
he states. “In the country there is a firmer faith” in “the 
primary things of the good society—family, home, brother- 
hood—than there is in the city.” Also, “there is much in 
the Scripture exalting the good earth and commanding 
the stewardship that men owe to it.” 


éNew York, Harper and Brothers, 1950. $3.50. 
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